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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 



SEYMOUR I. STONE 
Franklin Junior High School, Long Beach, California 

The propositions set forth in this paper are based on the premise 
that the inclusive aim and the final measure of the value and effec- 
tiveness of the social science studies and activities during the junior 
high school period are their fruition in right conduct. Right con- 
duct is for this purpose defined as that sort of conduct in which 
the individual contributes to the general good to the full extent of 
his capacities. It may be summed up in the word "service"; it 
has been summed up in the expression "the good life." Stated 
in somewhat different terms, the aims of the social studies and 
activities should be to enable the child, and hence ultimately the 
man, to understand and to function in his environment through 
the study of the past, of the institutions of our own community 
and nation, and of the people and conditions in other lands. As a 
further means of thus understanding and functioning in the environ- 
ment in which he will be placed as a man, the child should contribute 
his fair share to the welfare of his home, school, and community 
by participating in certain definitely planned socializing activities 
incident to citizenship in the school. 

In the accomplishment of this inclusive aim of social service 
seven specific objectives may well be kept in mind in planning 
courses of study, socializing activities, and classroom procedure. 

i. The child should be habituated to a method of attack by 
means of which he can solve the problems of his own time and 
community in the light of the experiences of the past and of other 
communities. This necessitates, first, skill in the discovery and 
statement of timely problems that are of real interest to the child. 
It also necessitates the formation of habits of rapid and economical 
collection of facts, the development by the child of principles of 
solution, and the organization by him of these facts and principles 
so that a solution is the result. 
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2. The child should develop the social viewpoint and the will 
to social service. These will stimulate him to solve social questions 
and to oppose, support, co-operate with, and initiate social pro- 
jects from the standpoint and for the interests of public welfare, 
not from any selfish standpoint or for any special interest. 

3. The child should be energized to become an active and parti- 
cipating member of society. He should carry through life the 
conviction that progress can come from invention and initiative 
only. He should be habituated to such a sense of responsibility, 
to such a spirit of active helpfulness that he will feel, in all modesty, 
that the welfare of the community depends in a significant degree 
on his interest and co-operation to the full extent of his abilities. 

4. The child should be imbued with a vivid realization of the 
fact that the necessities, comforts, and conveniences of modern 
civilization are the products of present-day co-operative initiative 
and service and also the heritage of an age-long and difficult 
conquest. 

5. The child should be enabled to identify the major social 
institutions. He should realize that they too are the results of the 
co-operative effort of the present and the heritage from the past. 
He should realize that these institutions guarantee him certain 
rights and confer certain privileges. He should know that the 
maintenance of these rights and the receipt of privileges imply on 
his part an equivalent return in obligations, duties, and responsi- 
bilities. There should also develop a sense of responsibility on the 
part of the child for the improvement of these institutions. 

6. The child should acquire a respect for law. 

7. Finally, there should be developed in the child an apprecia- 
tion of racial solidarity, through the sympathetic study of peoples 
of other communities and other times, and a realization of the 
obligation of our people and country to other nations. 

As agencies in securing these objectives, certain knowledges, 
skills, habits, and attitudes must be formed. Dr. Franklin Bob- 
bitt, of the University of Chicago, is at the present time analyzing 
some of the skills, habits, and attitudes necessary to the attainment 
of these objectives in the various subjects of the curriculum. A 
preliminary report of such a study of the school situation made in 
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Los Angeles appears in a recent monograph. 1 In line with this 
thought in this matter the writer presents herewith a list of some 
of the more immediate objectives of the junior high school social 
sciences stated in terms of certain definite abilities, habits, attitudes, 
and ideals. By no means exhaustive, this list is suggested as a 
possible guide to further thought and as perhaps helpful in later 
considerations. 

ABILITIES AND HABITS 

i. Ability to state current problems in concise terms. 

2. Ability to use tables of contents, indexes, chapter headings, 
dictionaries, books of facts, encyclopedias, bibliographies for the 
purpose of finding facts, and principles useful in the solution of 
problems. 

3. Ability to organize materials and to reach conclusions. 

4. Ability to draw conclusions from historical and current events 
applicable to future situations. 

5. Ability to comprehend simple chronological relations. 

6. Ability to use maps, globes, and geographical texts for the 
purpose of locating simple geographical data, e.g., cities, rivers, 
mountains. 

7. Ability to state views on current problems, giving reasons 
for positions maintained in courteous and grammatical but force- 
ful English. 

8. Ability to trace simple relations of cause and effect and to 
discover cause from effect in historical events. 

9. Ability to discover the more obvious geographical factors 
that influence present-day institutions. 

10. Habits of courtesy in dealing with others. 

1 1 . Habit of reading books pertaining to the social studies during 
leisure time. 

ATTITUDES AND IDEALS 

i. Realization that, though children, they are citizens now. 
2. Appreciation of the struggle and self-sacrifice incident to 
the establishment and maintenance of our nation. 

1 Franklin Bobbitt, Curriculum-making in Los Angeles. Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, No. 20. Chicago: Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1922. Pp. vi+106. 
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3. Understanding of and loyalty to certain major principles of 
American democracy: 

a) The umpire of national policy is the will of the majority. 

b) Equality of opportunity. 

c) Fair play or the square deal. 

d) The dignity of the individual — American liberty. 

4. Tolerance for the points of view and an appreciation of the 
cultural contributions of other nations. 

5. Understanding and appreciation of the service rendered by 
many of the great men of our own and other countries. 

6. The will to perform regularly the following functions of 
citizenship: 

a) To inform one's self on major public issues, local and national. 

b) To vote regularly at elections. 

c) To hold public office when one will thereby, in one's own 
sincere judgment and that of one's fellow-citizens, render better 
public service than in private life. 

7. Desire to contribute one's fair share to economic production. 

8. Ideals of fair play in industrial relations. 

9. Ideals of fair play in international relations. 

The inclusive aim of social science studies and some of the 
objectives to be obtained through these studies and social activities 
having been thus considered, certain problems immediately pre- 
sent themselves. What is the scope of the materials offered in 
these studies and activities ? What subject-matter is most appli- 
cable to the junior high school situation ? What criteria should 
determine the selection of subject-matter and activities? How 
should subject-matter be organized ? How should the activities be 
organized and correlated ? What relation should these have to the 
extra-curricular activities of the school ? 

The social science studies in the junior high school may properly 
include subject-matter from the following fields and activities: 
home-making, civics and citizenship, state history, American his- 
tory, modern civilization or general history, geography, elementary 
economics and sociology, and co-operation in school government 
activities. The question which immediately arises is, How shall 
this wide range of materials be organized ? Shall there be separate 
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courses in each field? If so, shall these courses be correlated? 
If so, shall these courses be offered for quarter or semester periods, 
or shall one subject, as, for example, geography, be given two 
days a week, to be followed by American history for three 
days? 

Speaking from the experience of Long Beach, the last stated 
alternative is not altogether satisfactory. In this statement the 
writer believes that he voices the conviction of the majority of 
the teachers as well as his own judgment. The attempt was there 
made to correlate the two subjects of geography and history, each 
being taught, according to the requirements of the courses of study, 
a certain definite time each week. The teachers quite generally 
complained of the difficulty of maintaining sustained interest, of 
satisfactorily correlating the work, and of organizing their time. 
Nor was it an easy task to secure complete correlation in the courses 
themselves. On the other hand, the sentiment was strongly in 
favor of continuing the study of both subjects throughout the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

This necessitates the consideration of the possibility of unifying 
the social science work, disregarding or at least minimizing the 
importance of the several logically created compartments known 
as history, geography, and civics. These compartments, according 
to the plan here proposed, are to be replaced by a series of problems 
and activities intended to lead directly to the objectives previously 
discussed. It is obvious that skill is required in stating problems, 
in selecting subject-matter, and in organizing the problems and 
activities in order that such a unified course shall be successful. 
However, the problem of organization and selection is ever with us 
in any system, and it is a fair question whether the apparently 
more easily organized systems of knowledge exhibited in the 
conventional subjects have not lulled us into a false security rather 
than really solved our problems in a satisfactory way. The pro- 
posal of a new organization of this subject-matter will at least keep 
teachers and supervisors alert to the situation. The following are 
the advantages that may be claimed for the proposed parallel 
course of problems and activities. 
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1. It is less confusing to the teacher than the correlation of 
subject-matter in two or more fields, e.g., geography and history. 

2. On the other hand, it makes possible the continuous and 
repeated use of materials from several fields, thus making more 
certain and economical the learning process. 

3. It may be organized to aim directly at the objectives desired, 
thus compelling pupils, teachers, and supervisors to bear them in 
mind constantly and to evaluate them continuously. 1 

If it be granted that it is theoretically advisable to organize 
such a course, the problem now becomes, How shall the subject- 
matter be selected ? The following criteria are suggested: 

1. As minimum essentials may be taken those socially useful 
facts from history, geography, and civics which can be determined 
by studies of current literature, space in encyclopedias, the con- 
census of expert opinion, and other similar methods. 2 

2. Such enrichments from current literature as in the judgment 
of the teacher and the supervisor may be necessary to motivate 
the work and to make it timely. 

3. Such enrichments as in the judgment of the teacher and the 
committee on the course of study may be necessary to suggest 
desired social improvement and progress. 

4. Such activities adapted to the life of the child in the school 
as will function in the school and the community and at the same 
time illustrate and typify adult community life. 

5. Such modifications of these principles as may be necessary 
to adapt them to differing capabilities and interests for various 
groups and also for individuals. 

The tentative course 3 which follows is offered as broadly illus- 
trative of the principles herein maintained : 

1 Cf. Alexander Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education, pp. 557-58. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1018. 

1 W. C. Bagley, The Determination of Minimum Essentials in Elementary Geography 
and History. Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
pp. 131-47- 

' A course somewhat similar to this adapted to the seventh and eighth grades was 
recently prepared by Miss Adde McWilliams and the writer, constituting the report 
of a subcommittee to the Committee on the Course of Study for the Social Sciences 
at Long Beach, California. 
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LOWER SEVENTH GRADE 

Studies 

Problem: How did North America come to be dominated by an English 
speaking civilization ? (History dominant) 

i. How and where was America discovered and explored ? 

2. How and where did the leading nations — Spain, France, and England — 
colonize ? 

3. How and why did the English colonies of the three regions — north, 
middle, and south — differ from each other? How do they differ today? 
(Geography dominant) 

4. Why was England successful in the colonial struggle against France ? 

5. What was the extent of the land now held by the English ? How did 
the geographical regions differ? (Geographical study of Atlantic coastal 
region) 

Activities 

1. What are the clubs, societies, and other organizations of the junior high 
school? Why are they encouraged? What rights and privileges do they 
confer ? What obligations to them are necessary ? 

2. What is the Junior Civic League ? 

a) Purpose? 

b) How organized ? 

c) What does citizenship in this league mean ? 

d) How can it be improved ? 

3. How can this class be organized ? 

TOPPER SEVENTH GRADE 

Studies 

Problem: What were the causes of the birth of American nationalism? 
(History dominant factor) (1765-1823) 

1. What were the causes and effects of the conflict between England and 
the colonies ? (History) 

2. How did the principles of Americanism develop during this conflict? 
(History) 

3. How wisely were the problems of readjustment caused by independence 
solved in the Constitution and the administrative organization of the govern- 
ment ? (Civics) 

4. How did the settlement of the Ohio Valley influence American institu- 
tions and the spirit of nationalism ? (History and geography) 

5. How were American principles applied to international relations? 
(History) 

6. How did geographical differences affect the life of the several sections ? 
(Geography — to the Mississippi River) 
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Activities 

1. Beginnings of occasional use of parliamentary procedure in classroom. 

2. More active participation in Junior Civic League and other extra- 
curricular organizations. 

3. Drafting of class constitution. 

LOWER EIGHTH GRADE 

Studies 
Problem: How have the industrial changes and the improved means of 
communication combined with political events welded together a strong 
national unity ? (Geography dominant) 

1. Project studies (Geography and economics): 

a) Automobile 

b) Cotton textiles 

(1) Agriculture 

(2) Manufacturing 

c) Wheat 

(1) Agriculture 

2. What and when was the American Industrial Revolution ? (Economics 
and geography) 

3. How did this industrial revolution contribute with other factors to the 
causes and results of the Civil War ? (Geography and history) 

4. How have the improved means of transportation assisted other factors 
in producing a strong national unity since the Civil War ? 

5. How do the geographical factors influence the industrial and social 
life of the several sections? (Summary and review together with emphasis 
on study of geography of the Trans-Mississippi West) 

Activities 

1. Wider use of parliamentary procedure. 

2. Making of special projects in connection with project studies. 

3. Visits to the city hall. 

UPPER EIGHTH GRADE 

Studies 

1. How can the United States serve the world through international 
trade? Approach through project studies of transportation: railroad and 
steamship. 

2. How can our country best promote international justice? (Foreign 
relations) 

3. How can there be developed a more real democracy ? 

Activities 

1. Visit to chamber of commerce. 

2. Formation of auxiliary to chamber of commerce. 
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The work in the ninth grade may very well be based on general 
history and be so organized as to give an appreciation of the onward 
sweep and trend of modern progress. It should take as its point 
of departure a study of some of the major problems of our own time. 
Organized from this point of view, this course might be described 
as modern civilization and its historical beginnings. 

The work may very well commence with such questions as these : 
Why are you taking this course? What is education? Why do 
you desire an education? What do you expect to get out of 
this course? What are the major problems of today? What 
are the major institutions of today? How did these problems 
arise? How did these institutions begin? Can we solve these 
problems better through the study of the past ? Can we understand 
these institutions better by the study of the past? What did 
primitive men contribute to our civilization? What did Egypt 
contribute ? How and where did democracy begin ? If these and 
similar questions are used in the early discussions, a basis for both 
the motivation and the organization of the later work will be laid. 
In the matter of activities, it is obvious that in general the ninth 
grade will furnish leadership in all student activities. Special 
attention can well be given then to the development of qualities of 
leadership and to an evaluation of qualities that make for leadership. 

In all of the social science work the approach to any new work 
is of vital importance. The project endeavors to make a satis- 
factory approach by appealing to the child's instinct to activity and 
to his other native interests. The problem endeavors to make a 
satisfactory approach by raising vital questions which stimulate 
the mind to judgments. In no other subjects can and should the 
problem-project method be used more profitably and extensively 
than in the social science studies. 

Needless to say, the socialized recitation is peculiarly adapted 
to securing the objectives of this group of activities. Hence it 
should occupy a prominent place in all of this work. In the informal 
aspects of the socialized recitation the children may converse on 
current problems in the same manner as these matters are dis- 
cussed in the family circle. In the highly formalized aspects the 
classes may be organized on a parliamentary basis. Between these 
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two extremes are varying degrees and manifold varieties of socializa- 
tion. No teacher should rely on any one method, for besides the 
necessity of adapting means to ends, variety is itself a strong 
incentive to whole-hearted activity. 

Although the method of the socialized recitation is in accord 
with the functional conception of the social science activities, 
there are certain ever present dangers in its use. There is the 
aggressive boy or girl who monopolizes the class discussions. There 
is the timid pupil fearful of undue prominence. There is the 
indolent youngster who will evade purposeful effort unless properly 
directed. There is, furthermore, the very strong tendency on the 
part of all of the pupils to be negatively critical and overcritical, as 
well as a tendency for the whole proceeding to degenerate into a 
pointless exchange of unrelated ideas. The teacher should see 
that all are active and that the larger objectives sought are kept 
constantly in the focus of consciousness. 

The main objectives of the social science group are closely akin 
to and almost inclusive of the principal objectives of the junior 
high school and of the basic reasons for the existence of this division 
of the school system as a distinctive institution. In the storm and 
stress of early adolescence the social feelings are heightened while 
the child's social horizon is correspondingly widened. His emo- 
tional life and his intellectual life are entering a world of deeper 
meanings and larger views. His social instincts are tense. There- 
fore, the purposes and spirit of the social science activities should 
permeate the entire junior high school plant. The junior high 
school is, then, in a very special sense, the school for the develop- 
ment of citizenship and character, and on the work of the social 
science teachers rests a very real and far-reaching responsibility. 



